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LE 
Arter a blight that falls in Spring ; 
The young beech leaves, yet mindful of the sting, 
With cautious fear 
Slowly put forth their tender green, 
And o’er the dull-red withering crispness wear 
Their mellow foliage sheen; 
Till the sun’s beams make their true beauty clear, 
Ready to meet the Summer’s joyous wing. 


ag. 

Never despond, oh, Spirit pure! 

Good comes to all who hopefully endure 
A painful lot, 

While youthful health and willing hand 
Early and late work round the garden-plot. 

We cannot countermand 
Our fate and suffering; but no mortal shot 

Reaches the heart within itself secure. 

R. H, Horne. 


— > 


GREEN BOUGHS FROM THE FOREST. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S LODGE. 
THE TWO THOMPSONS’. 
By Witu1am Howirr, 


Tue bells burst forth with a joyous peal, and remind us 
that itis Whitsuntide! At once a world of glad and beau- 
tiful things rush over our hearts and our memories. Days 
of darkness and trial, scenes of fraud and faithlessness, 
a world of iron men and things, all that is sad and op- 
pressive disappear, and blue skies, and green fields, and 
far-away woods, and villages where the merry bells too, 
call to prayer and to social festivity the toiling race of 
rural simplicity, are present with us. We rise out of 
the foggy atmosphere of the care-paved city—we burst 
from the bondage of mammon and all his gins and 
traps and machinery of lined books and tall stools, the 
perches of dolorous office-birds, and are away! once 
more free! once more men! Yes, in the land of piea- 
sant memories, the sun is still shining, the grass and 
the trees, and the corn are green ; the streams are flow- 
ing as heartsomely as ever—the lark and the thrush 


sing as joyously—and God and nature receive us to | 


their arms, as from a dismal dream, to the eternal rea- 
lity of beauty and of peace, No— 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her! ’Tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this, our life, to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of common life 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


Worpsworrn. 


neath the green covert of the close boughs of the horn- 
beam trees. We pass on, and wonder where are the 
hundreds of people that in caravans have gaily driven 
from town to enjoy the forest freshness. We seek them 
in vain. We come upon the highway, and find them 
dancing in the heat and the dust of the yards of the 
public houses, red as lobsters, and labouring harder, 
both men and women, than they have laboured at their 
shop or their household tasks for the last six months, 
while beer and tobacco constitute the heaven of the 
rest. Such are the ruralities of Londoners of a cer- 
tain class. Could they not have been as rural at Copen- 
hagen House, or the Shepherd’s Bush? The schoolmas- 
ter must be surely abroad! Certainly he is not at home 
as he should be. We plunge once more into the woods, 
and gladly lose the sound of the fiddle in the cry of 
the cuckoo, and the murmur of the fresh boughs. 

We are once more seated ina pleasant opening of the 
forest at our pastoral dinner. Our friend, Henry C. 
Wright, sits, as he sate twelve months ago, amongst 
a group of children opposite to us, and tells them 
of the different scenery and creatures of the vast fo- 
rests of America. After an hour spent more de- 
lightfully than in any city or any king’s palace, we 
arise and stroll into the brown solitude of High Beach. 
There the bare dry ground, the scattered leaves of last 
year, the old and noble beeches, carry us away to 
many a forest scene in the old and beloved Germany. 
We walk and dream—and miles of profoundly solitary 
woods, and old solitary Jager houses, and primitive 
villages in deep remote glens, and antiquated inns, in 
rarely visited regions, rise before us as we go. But the 
gipsy who fain would tell your fortune, though you 
know too much of it already, and the laughter of par- 
ties of young people pic-nicing here and there, with lots 
of baskets, and some fiddles, and heaps of cloaks, and 
horses still harnessed to gig and chaise, hanging their 
heads in sleepy posture near, awake us from our plea- 
sant reveries, and we take one long view from the hill- 
top of the far-spread country, and mount our own vehi- 
cle, and away. 

Away! but whither? To the old Lodge of Queen 
Bess. Old Lodge we salute thee for thy venerable anti- 
quity, but we owe thee no respect as the one-time resort 
of the boasted virgin queen! No, we revere not the 
den of the assassin—we have no worship for the hand of 
the murderer, whether clad in royal or in ragged ap- 
parel, Foh! The blood of a queen and of a cousin is 
on the hands of that wretched old woman! Let the in- 
terested courticr doff his hat and fling his mantle in 
the way of that ancient hag and Jezabel—we owe more 
respect to hat and mantle and to our own self, than 
thus to desecrate them. Foh! She thought Amias 
Paulett a dainty fellow because he would not take off 
her captive cousin privily at her command. She kept 
Sir Ralph Sadler as her royal commissioner of murder 
at Berwick. She imprisoned and ruined poor secretary 
Davison as her scape-goat for the foul murder of a cap- 
tive rival. Shall I lift my hand to do the royal tigress 
homage? The bloody stump of the printer who dared 
to print a pamphlet against her projected Spanish mar- 
riage, rises up and warnsme. Get thee behind me 
she Satan! and all those who have painted thee asa 
noble mother in Israel. Old Lodge !—it is not that 
there the gallant but time-serving Raleigh, the wife-as- 

sassin Leicester, the man-spider Walsingham, or the 

grave and cold-blooded Burleigh camethither with hawk 
and hound in that bad old woman’s train—but for the 

days that have passed over thee in thy forest solitude, 

leaving thee venerable to the eye, and welcome to the 

quiet-seeking heart, that I love thee: and still more 





With the pealing bells then, we break the spell of | 
town dreariness, and are once more in the midst of | 


that from age to age, and year to year, thou hast been 
the resort of the innocent and the happy for a few fleet- 


the woods, We take our flight first into the near foresi | ing hours. 


of Epping. We walk for miles in green glades and be- | The hand of the past isstamped upon thee ; and hasgiven 
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thee a character. It has invested thee with the poetry 
of nature. Storms roaring through the huge elms that 
stand near—old companions—fierce winters beating on 
thy steep gabled roof, and tinting thy framed walls— 
Autumns, and Springs, and hot and basking Summers— 
a long series—come across the imagination as we gaze 
on thee. The broad and easy oaken staircase, up which 
the heroine of the Armada farce and the Queen of Scots 
tragedy is said to have ridden to her dining-room—the 
tapestried chamber, and the banqueting hall please me, 
but far more, the ancient desolateness without and 
around. 

The giant elms, in the hollow bole of one of which the 
old cat has made her abode with her kittens, and on the 
solid bole of another of which, the keeper has impaled 
stoat,and weazel,and hawk; the old oaks standing in true 
forest sturdiness and scattered array; the old mere 
filled from end to end with the tall club-rush, from which 
the hidden water-hen shouts short and sharp ever and 
anon—and the swarming rabbits that cover the ground 
that they have cropped to the bare gravel—all please me. 
In the sunny garden, guarded by rude pales from the 
rabbit million—the beehums—and the turnip runs 
wildly to seed, and the rudeness of all around reigns 
amongst clods, and wallflowers, and spurges. 

Far around beneath the forest tree, and appearing 
and disappearing amongst the forest thickets, are troops 
of marauders—boys bent on robbing birds’ nests, or 
capturing young rabbits—cager for prey and in unin- 
structed ignorance dreaming of no cruelty in the cruelties 
they commit. Ah! lovely Nature! what a woe is 
thine! The lark sings, and the nightingale ; thé voices 
of rook, and jackdaw, and running waters are full of 
glee; the young horse gallops in his gladness—the sun 
glitters happily, and the sky smiles a heavenly smile— 
truly, as the poet sings Nature is never melancholy ! 
and yet—out of the curse of man’s fall comes a curse 
to thee.—Out of the sin and crookedness of man’s life, 
out of his towns and cities of misery, comes a blast of 
déath across thee! How truly did that reflective old 
man say,—‘“‘ This forest is sorely infested with vouth i” 

But what is here? Ina green glade is a small wagon, 
with two sleeping infants in it, and two rustic children 
dressed in holiday grotesquery standing by it, red, and 
sun-burnt, and strong and tired. 

‘* What, are you here alone ?”’ 

“No—there are two gals and a bye—they are ith’ 
bushes a hunting nestis.”” 

“Have you come a good way ?” 

‘* Yes, we are.” 

“ you tired 


- we am.”’ 
“ Where’s your home then ?” 

‘Tt be Chingford.” 

And so the reader has a specimen of the Chingford 
English. 

But now a sudden glimpse of a waving birck-tree—a 
thought, and we are no longer in Epping, but in Sher- 
wood Forest. We tread the storied haunts of Robin 
Hood. We muse on the great outlaw and his magnani- 
mous deeds. We are in the midst of romance, where 
the selfishness of the world is not lost from view, but 
where there is the most heart-satisfying poetical justice. 
The rich tremble, the poor walk the woodland scence— 
the bishop, spite of his assumed sanctity, is made to 
empty his money bags, that the orphan and the oppres- 
sed may live. There are men, and men of degree too, 
that in the very heart of the feudal times, defy knights 
and kings, and live at large, strong in the popular favour 
and the protecting arms of millions of green oaks. 
Thanks to you old tramping ballad mongers who have 
left us a dream of pure and joyous life in the glades and 
the care-free depths of this old forest. 

Where are they? Greater freebooters than Robin 
Hood have since been here. The oaks that stood in 


99? 








millions are felled to fill what? The hunger of the 
poor? No. The pockets of placemen. They fell 
that they might build ships of war—but they built none 
—ranger, and keeper, and Heaven knows who, claimed 
their fees, and perquisites, and the hard old oaks 
were all swallowed by the boa constrictor of cor- 
ruption, and the only thing which the country got 
was a void sandy waste, in lieu of a fine old forest. 
There itis! | The dark heather stretches for miles and 
almost scores of miles, where the green gladsome oaks 
stood not half a century ago, and the wild deer ran 
free. 

Yet, here and there stands a solitary veteran of the 
ruin woods, and Birkland and Bilhaghe give us a grand 
old fragment as memento of what Sherwood once was. 
Ha! how delicious to tread this soft, short turf. To see 
the drooping boughs of the ancient yet blithe birches— 
to scent their fragrance. What a peace! what woodland 
sounds of cuckoo and woodpecker, and wryneck, and 
cushat! What a forest odour from the trodden turf! 
Sec! those old giants! those oaks of the days of King John 
and Clipstone Palace! How they lift up their black and 
shattered heads, that have felt the tempests of a thou- 
sand years! What a depth of heather! What a rich fra- 
grance from those golden heaps of flaming gorse! Truly 
this is a sample of the past magnificence of Sherwood 
when it stretched from Nottingham té Whitby in York- 
shire; and what individual oaks are these—huge in cir- 
cumference as the tower of a village church! 

Welcome, thou graceful and crimson foxglove—which 
in the days of Scarlet and Little John wert styled Folks- 
glove—or glove of the fairies—now corrupted like a 
thousand other things. Welcome thou beautiful fern, 
bearing in thy root the picture of an oak as from death- 
less love to thy neighbour! Welcome, thou ruddy squir- 
rel, whose ancestors sate above the heads of kings and 
outlaws as merry as thyself—the sadness of men has not 
yet reached thee! Welcome all ye sights, and sounds, 
the poctry of Nature and of ages, that give us new 
heart as we re-visit you, and Ict us feel that there is yet 
gladness in the heart of solitude. 

And there are men too in its heart. By the way-side, 
not far from the town of Mansfiel€d—on a high and 
heathy ground, which gives a view far-off of the Min- 
ster of Lincoln—you may behold a little clump of trees 
encircled by a wall. That is called Thompson’s Grave. 

And who was Thompson? And why lies he here? In 
ground unconsecrated: in the desert, or on the verge of 
it—for cultivation now approaches it. The poor man 
and his wants spread themselves, and corn and potato- 
plots crowd upon Thompson’s Grave. But who is this 
Thompson—and why lies he so far from his fellows ? 

In the town of Mansfield there was a poor boy, and 
this poor boy became employed in a hosier’s warehouse. 
From the warehouse his assiduity and probity sent him 
to the counting-house—from the counting-house abroad. 
He travelled to carry stockings to the people of the 
South and the Asiatic. He sailed up the rivers of Per- 
sia, and saw the tulips growing wild on their banks with 
many a lily and flower of our proudest gardens. He tra- 
velled in Spain and Portugal, and was in Lisbon when 
the great earthquake shook his house over his head. He 
fled. The streets recled, the houses fell—church towers 
dashed down in thunder across his path. There were 
flying crowds, and shrieks, and dust, and darkness— 
but he fled on. The farther—the more misery. Crowds 
filled the fields when he reached them—naked, half- 
naked, terrified, starving, and looking in vain for a re- 
fuge. He fled across the hills—and gazed. The whole 
huge city rocked and staggered below. There were clouds 
of dust—columns of flame—the thunder of down-crash- 
ing buildings—the wild cries of men. He suffered amid 
ten thousand suffering outcasts. At length the tumult 
ceased—the earth became stable—with other ruined and 
curious men he climbed over the heaps of desolation in 
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quest of what once was his home, and the depository of 
his property. His servant was nowhere to be seen—he 
had certainly been killed. After many days quest, and 
many uncertainties—he found the spot where his house 
stood—it was a heap of rubbish. THis servant and his 
merchandize lay beneath it. He had money enough, 
or credit enough to set to work men to clear away some 
of the fallen materials, and to explore whether any 
amount of property were recoverable. What is that 
sound? A subterranean or subter-rueinan voice? The 
workmen stop, and are ready to fly with fear. Thomp- 
son exhorts them, and they work on. But again that 
voice! No human creature can be living there! The la- 
bourers again turn to fly. Thompson commands, and 
Thompson’s gold arrests them. They work on—and out 
walks Thompson’s living servant—still in the body, 
though a body not much more substantial than a ghost’s. 
All cry—‘‘ How have you managed to live?” 

“‘T fled to the cellar—I here sipped the wine—but 
now I want bread, meat, everything!” and the living 
skeleton stalked staggeringly but eagerly on, and looked 
for shops and loaves—and saw only brick bats and 
ruins. 

Thompson recovered his goods, and retreated as soon 
as possible to his native land. Here in his native town 
the memory of the earthquake still haunted him. He 
used almost daily,to hasten out of the place, and up the 
forest hill wherevhe imagined that he saw Lisbon reeling 
—tottering—churches falling—and men flying. But he 
saw only the red tiles of some thousand peaceful houses, 
and the twirling of a dozen windmill sails. Here he 
chose his burial ground. Walled it, and planted it, and 
left special directions for his burial—his grave should 
be deep, and the spades of resurrection men disap- 
pointed by repeated layers of straw, not easy to dig 
through. In the churchyard of Mansfield, meantime, 
he found his parents’ grave, and honoured it with an en- 
closure of iron palisadoes. 

He died. How? Not in travel; not in sailing over 
the ocean, nor up tulip-margined rivers of Persia and 
Arabia Felix, nor yet in an earthquake. He rolled out 
of bed in the night, lodged between the bedstead and 
the wall—and there, wedged like a sand-bag in a windy 
crevice, he was found in the morning. 

There is therefore a dead Thompson in Sherwood Fo- 
rest, where no clergyman laid him, and yet he sleeps. 
And there is also a living Thompson. 

In the village of Edwinstowe, on the very verge of 
the beautiful old Birkland, there stands a painter’s 
house. In his little parlour you find books and water- 
colour landscapes on the walls, that show that the 
painter has read, and has looked about him in the world. 
And yet he is but a house-painter, who owes his esta- 
blishment here to his love of nature rather than to his 
love of art. In the neighbouring Dukery—some one of 
the wealthy wanted a piece of oak-painting doing, but 
he was dissatisfied with the style in which painters now 
paint oak—a style very splendid, but as much resem- 
bling genuine oak as a frying-pan resembles the moon. 
Christopher Thompson determined to try Ats hand; and 
for this purpose he did not put himself to school to 
some great master of the art, who had copied the copy 
of a hundred successive copies of a piece of oak, till 
the thing produced was very fine—but like no wood that 
ever grew or ever will grow—Christopher Thompson 
went to Nature. He got a piece of well-figured oak, 
well planed, and copied it precisely. When the differ- 
ent specimens of the different painters were presented 
to the aforesaid party, he found only one specimen at 
all like oak, and that was Thompson’s. The whole 
crowd of master house-painters were amazed and exas- 
perated—such a fellow preferred to them? No, they 
were wrong—it was Nature that was preferred. 

Christopher Thompson was a self-taught painter. He 
had been tossed about the world in a variety of charac- 


ters —errand-boy, brick-maker’s boy, potter, ship- 
wright, sailor, sawyer, strolling-player, and here he fi- 
nally settled down as painter, and having achieved a 
trade, he turned author and wrote his life. That life, 
the Autobiography of an Artizan, is one of the best writ- 
ten and most interesting books of its class we ever read. 
It is full of the difficulties of a poor man’s life, and of 
the resolute spirit that conquers them. It is, moreover, 
full of a desire to enlighten, elevate, and in every way 
better the condition of his fellow men. Christopher 
Thompson is not satisfied to have made his own way : 
he is anxious to pave the way for the whole struggling 
population. He is a zealous politician and advocate of 
the Odd Fellow system, as calculated to link men to- 
gether and give them power, while it gives them a sti- 
mulus to social improvement. He has laboured to dif- 
fuse a love of reading, and to establish mechanics’ li- 
braries. 

Behold the Thompson of Edwinstowe. Time, in eight 
and forty years, has whitened his hair, though it has 
left the colour of health on his cheek, and the fire of in- 
telligence in his eye. With a well-built frame and fi- 
gure, and a comely countenance, there is a buoyancy of 
step and an energy of manner about him that agree with 
what he has written of his life and aspirations. Such 
are the men that England is now, ever and anon, and in 
every nook of the island, producing. She produces 
them because they are needed. They are the awaken- 
ers who are to stir up the sluggish mass to what the time 
demands of them. 

The two Thompsons of Sherwood are types of their 
ages. He of the Grave—lies solitary and apart from his 
race. He lived to earn money; his thought was for 
himself—and there he sleeps—alone in his glory—such 
as itis. He was no worse—nay, he was better than 
many of his contemporaries. He had no lack of bene- 
volence; but trade and the spirit of his age—cold and 
unsympathetic—absorbed him. He was content to lie 
alone in the desert, amid ‘the heath that knows not 
when good cometh,” and where the lowly raven perches 
on the blasted tree. 

The living Thompson is too the man of his age; for it 
is an age of awakening energies, of wider views, of 
stronger sympathies. He lives and works not for him- 
self alone. His motto is progress—and while the Fo- 
rest whispers to him of the Past, books and his own 
heart commune with him of the Future. Such men be- 
long to both—when the present becomes the past—their 
work will survive them—and their tomb will not be a 
desert, but the grateful memories of improved men. 
May they spring up in every hamlet, and carry know- 
ledge and refinement to every cottage fire-side. © 

But we come forth to gather green boughs from the 
Forest. Here they are. Could we pluck down fairer 
ones? Night hastens—the holiday is over—but we have 
found Nature lovely and glad as ever—and men who, in 
loving her, feel that they must Jove men still more. 
These are the green boughs of the forest—they are full 
of beauty and hope. ° 


a 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE WORLD. 
By Wit.ram Howrrr. 


I Szx a city of the East, 
A city great and wide; 

The evening sunlight richly falls 
On its pinnacles of pride. 


Its marble founts and porticoes, 
Its towers and temples vast, 

And its pillars of memorial tall, 
Shadows of beauty cast. 
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The murmur of its multitudes 
Is like the ocean’s voice ; 

Yet may’st thou hear the children’s cries, 
That in streets and squares rejoice. 


How glorious looks that antique town ! 
How pleasant is its din ! 

But the evening falls—the gates are closed, 
And have shut three strangers in. 


Their steps are faint, their garbs are quaint, 
Their travel has been sore: 

With what a wild and hungry glance 
They stalk by every door! 


On goes the first—What cries are those ? 
I seem at once to hear 

Rebellious shouts, despairing rage, 
Woe, agony, and fear. 


The second, with a mutter’d curse, 
Down tower and house has hurl’d; 

And the third has left a silence there, 
That shall outlast the world. 


Mine eye is on a broad, rich realm; 
On pleasant fields and downs; 
On beaten roads that run, like veins, 

Unto a thousand towns. 


What green and cattle-traversed hills! 
What old majestic woods! 

How lightly glide those merchant-sails 
Along the gleaming floods! 


But that pilgrim three!—that fearful three! 
Again I see them, there; 

And banners rise, and dying cries, 
And darkness, and despair. 


What cursed vision have I seen? 
Is this the land they paced ? 

This,—where the ruins lie in heaps 
Along the wormwood waste? 


This, where the wild ass snuffs the wind, 
The silent ostrich stands ; 

And the column, like a ruin’d king, 
Frowns proudly on the sands ? 


A home! there is a happy home! 
An old, ancestral tower ; 
And blessed is the family 


# That peoples it this hour. 


Honours their valiant fathers won, 
Fair are their lands and wide ; 

But the love that is in their kindred souls— 
That is their wealth and pride. 


Now vengeance on these wandering fiends! 
Hither, too, are they come! 

I see them lowering at the gate, 
And a shadow wraps that home. 


Oh! there are tears—wild, burning tears, 
Terror, and scorn, and hate; 

Mad words, dark looks, sad breaking hearts, 
And partings desperate. 


Can no one stop those wizards curst? 
Can no one break their power ? 

The green bough shrivel as they pass, 
Their footsteps scorch the flower. 

Stand back! stand back! thou desperate man! 
Wouldst thou their progress thwart ? 

Those feet have stood in Adam’s bower; 
Those hands laid waste his heart. 








Those gaunt forms round the world have gone, 
Through centuries of guilt, 

Pulling down what the wise have framed, 
And what the mighty built. 


Children of hoary Eld, they hold 
This groaning earth in fee, 

While Time shall stretch his weary wing 
Towards the timeless sea. 


Stand back! for who may cross the path 
Of creatures void of breath ? 

Stand back! for who may dare the power 
Of Sin, Decay, and Death? 


——_—~+>— 


THE NEW LORD BURLEIGH. 
By SILvERPEN. 


(Concluded from page 394.) 


“You would confer a further great favour, said 
the gentleman, “if you will allow yon small house- 
maid to continue her services. She i ent, and that is 
at all times a thing I covet.” 

Mrs. Jamble, who had suffered much from Miss Dust’s 
loquacity, readily assented, and some half hour after 
she had withdrawn, Meg brought in the basin of beef 
tea. More than that he was glad that she was come 
back again, the gentleman said little. It seemed to him 
a delight to lie, and have the vase brought in from the 
bed-room, its dead flowers removed, Miss Dust’s hand 
had been forbidden to touch them, fresh and very choice 
ones, sent for directly from Covent Garden, with an or- 
der for a fresh supply every morning ; when come, to 
see Meg dress them forth, to have them put upon the 
table, and his books placed beside him on the couch, all 
of which time few words being said, Miss Dust, whose 
ear was at the bedchamber keyhole, was not much the 
wiser. In fact, Mrs. Jamble’s command, for Meg to re- 
sume her customary duties, came like a thunderbolt 
upon the head chambermaid, who after a good hearty 
cry, resolved that either through the agency of Miss 
Millicent, Gloss, her own, or all combined, the reign of 
the small housemaid should be short. To carry out this 
admirable resolve, she immediately commenced an ela- 
borate system of espionage, in which she-was ably and 
heartily assisted by Shark, who, having had a deaf ear 
turned to his own ardent suit, was sufficiently spiteful 
and vicious to make an admirable ally. There were 
therefore quick comings into the rooms, whenever possi- 
ble; following her steps in every direction, and a con- 
tinuous ear at the various accessible key-holes. One 
thing, however, wholly defeated any success that might 
have arisen from listening. The gentleman, by habit 
taciturn, scarcely ever spoke to Meg, though she might 
be for a whole hour about the room, or even waiting by 
his side. Yet he would look up into her face often if 
she were standing by, not rudely, not haughtily, not as 
the high might look upon the humble, but ever as one 
owing much that could not be repaid by money gifts ; 
and as onewhose best homage to purity was silence ; yes 
too, he would watch her all about the room, laying down 
the newspaper or book then, by which he had shaded 
his upturned glance, liking to.see her arrange the morn- 
ing’s fresh bouquet, his books, his papers ; yet all this in 
silence. Still withal small Meg knew her services were 
gratefully received, it was pleasant to her to feel that 
for once, hireling duty was worthily received, and 
pleasurable to her womanly and most genuine nature, 
to be convinced that this same duty and service were es- 
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| timated in the same spirit as that in which they were 
bestowed. 

Wonderfully debilitated by so severe an illness, it was 
nearly a month before the gentleman could leave hiscouch 
to walk by painful steps across the room, and through 
all this time Meg had waited tenderly and well, Miss 
Dust listened, Mr. Shark ‘‘ popped in” on tiptoe, and yet 
not one word had been heard satisfactory to Miss Dust’s 
ears, or one blush, with all the ‘ poppings’-in’’ seen 
upon small Meg’s face. One night, however, after a 
pretty long confabulation in the brush-and-duster senate- 
house, the mighty chambermaid and Shark took up their 
usual position by the most admissible key-hole. Meg 
had just gone in with the evening’s letters. There was, 
as they could hear, some wine and medicine to fetch 
from the ante-chamber. When brought, the gentleman 
spoke, and asked Meg, why she never wore the brown 
gown now, and the cap with the pink bow. Meg’s voice 
trembled very much, even Miss Dust could distinguish 
that,— 

“T thought, sir, it had grown too shabby, to wait 
upon you, and the pink in the cap, sir, is quite faded.” 

** Wear the gown, though, Meg, it will never be old 
or shabby to me—but—but—the time will be quickly 
here, Meg, when I shall be able to talk of that and 
other things, with full justice to you.” 

He seemed totake her hand, which must have been 
quickly withdrawn, and that without a spoken word, 
for she went again into the ante-chamber. 

‘Well, there,”’ whispered Miss Dust, absolutely gasp- 
ing with delight, and touching Mr. Shark significantly 
vu the shoulder, ‘‘it’s jist what I thought. Yes—the 
time is coming, I daresay, but it shan’t be at Jamble’s 
as never had yet a breath upon its private character, nor 
public neither, up stairs nor down stairs. No, miss, 
missis may be kind to customers and humour their 
wishes, but it shall never come to that, or else a respect- 
able young woman like me (she was above fifty) as has 
a character to maintain, shall pack up her four boxes 
and her two trunks, and put a quarter’s wages in Mrs. 
Jamble’s hands and say, ‘ there, ma’am, it’s a sacrifice on 
course, but it’s what a modest young woman is driven 
to by an unnameable miss, as shall be buried in silence.’ 
Yes, and a pretty taste he must have, as has had a Chris- 
tian spirited upper housemaid to wait on him.” 

The point thus broached in the latter part of her 
speech, made Miss Dust so uncommonly indignant, that 
she was necessitated to retire to her senate-house, and 
there give her wrath its due vent, after which explosion 
she put on her best cap, produced two wine glasses, and 
a little something from a corner cupboard, sent down 
a private and confidential message to Mr. Gloss, who, 
arriving, was closeted with her, till Miss Millicent’s bell 
rung, as signal for attendance on her toilette. As this 
young lady was much given, as I have before mentioned, 
to the concoction of romances, the mystery that still 
hung round the sick gentleman, his long illness, the 
many reports that had reached her of his generosity and 
kindness, and moreover, her settled belief that she was 
born to great and romantic things in the way of mar- 
riage, inclined her not merely to lend a willing ear to all 
Miss Dust had to communicate, but also to pass many 
unjust and severe remarks, upon Meg’s pretty face, and 
humble fortunes. For it was mortifying to consider, 
that whilst she, the sole niece and heiress of Mrs. Jam- 
ble’s, must manoeuvre and plot to obtain peeps and ab- 
rupt glances, this small housemaid, whom she always 
passed with such supreme indifference, could talk, and 
look, and wait upon this gentleman, and this with effect, 
if the matter of the brown gown and pink cap, might be 
taken as a guarantee. Accordingly next day, Miss Milli- 
cent took care to inform Mrs. Jamble, of certain parti- 
culars concerning Meg, how long she stayed in the sick 
gentleman’s room, how much she talked, and so on. 
But the landlady on the whole, having a good heart, and 


liking Meg, and feeling assured that she was both a good 
as well as virtuous girl, looked much more favourably 
upon the matter; but when from day to day, after this 
time, Mr. Gloss would give significant shakes of the 
head, Miss Dust drop astounding hints, not daring 
wholly to speak that which had no truth within it, and 
Miss Millicent say, that ‘it was a pity some people was 
imposed upon,”’ Mrs. Jamble began to think, that there 
must be really something in the matter. She therefore, 
after due consultation with her niece, sent for Meg, 
much, be it remarked, against Miss Dust’s desire. When 
come, and taxed with her sins, Meg, as she couid truly, 
denied them with many tears, and in such earnest honest 
sort of fashion, that Mrs Jamble believed her from the 
very bottom of her heart. 

**It is indeed true ma’am,” confessed Meg, “ about 
the gown and cap, but that could only become known 
through listening. Otherwise the gentleman, rarely, 
very rarely talks, or as for giving me money, ma’am, he 
never in his whole life, offerea me so much as one six- 
pence, or the value of it.” 

“Indeed I believe you, my good girl,” said the land- 
lady, much touched, “but as a gentleman, probably of 
high station, and really so wealthy, can have no honour- 
able #4 

‘Indeed ma’am,”’ interrupted Meg, ‘‘he never has 
offered one insult, or even made approach to one, indeed 
ma’am, never.” 

“Possibly not Meg, his meaning may be not less dis- 
honourable for being hidden. To prevent this, and save 
you many bitter years, the more especially‘as I think 
you a very good and honest girl, and should be sorry to 
see any misfortune fall upon you, I forbid your further 
attendance upon Mr. Verdun, strictly forbid it, and 
must never again hear of your carrying flowers into any 
chamber of my house. It is a fault I never had to find 
with Dust.” 

True! 0 Jamble, Dust was quite incapable of much 
beyond a lie. But be of good hope, small Meg, he thou 
hast watched over, has a divine heart, and God and truth 
are for thee! 

Thus prohibited, and there were plenty of watch- 
ful eyes to see that this prohibition was not infringed 
upon, Meg’s services were again apportioned to her in a 
distant part of the house, and Miss Dust resumed her 
sway, assisted by Mr. Shark and a minor satellite. 
Everything for some days, progressed through the same 
clock-work round, only it was observable that the flow- 
ers when brought each morning, lay to fade upon the 
table, and that every time the doors opened, whether he 
were walking, lying down, or sitting at the table, the 
gentleman turned round as if to look for some o On 
the fourth evening he abruptly asked Shark why he was 
not waited upon as usual, and when that worthy, with 
an obsequious bow declared he did not know, the gen- 
tleman wrote a note, sealed it, and dispatched the waiter 
with it down stairs. As of course was necessary, Mr. 
Shark could not pass without stepping into the Dust 
senate-house, and the worthy owner, after inspecting 
the note on every side, and fully convinced that it was 
on some affair touching small Meg, declared she would 
be its bearer. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening, and Mr. Wiggs, 
somewhat low in hope and heart, was taking a “ friendly 
cup of tea’’ with Miss Millicent and her aunt, that ad- 
mirable young lady, not liking the worthy Wiggs wholly 
to depart, though the before mentioned small romance 
absorbed her much, but kept playing with the passion of 
her admirer as a cat does with a mouse, giving him now 
a little hope, then pouncing upon him with extraordi- 
nary cold looks and icy words, but Wiggs looking at 
both the Three per Cents and assets as well as at Miss Mil- 
licent, bore on with much fortitude. 

Mrs. Jamble brought the candle much nearer to her, 
for it was dark always at an early hour in her parlour, 
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read the note over very carefully two or three times, 
then, to Miss Dust’s astonishment, after looking absorb- 
edly at the tea pot, into the sugar basin, and up to the 
ceiling, said— 

“Let Shark immediately present my dutiful res- 
pects to Mr. Verdun, and say, that as I cannot give a 


written answer to his note, I wil! wait upon him to- | 


morrow morning at noon precisely.” 

After receiving this message, Miss Dust lingered for 
a minute or two to see if anything further would be 
communicated, but Mrs. Jamble remaining silent, she 
lefithe room, closed the door, and listened outside. 

“ Only think, my dear sir,’ spoke Mrs. Jamble, when 
Dust had closed the door, “of Mr. Verdun actually wri- 
ting about Meg, asking to have her wait upon him again, 
and says his motives towards her are most honourable, 
ashe shall prove. What do you think??? Mr. Wiggs 
looked doubtfully at Miss Millicent, but his better nature 
triumphed. 

“*He really may, such romantic things have been.” 

Miss Millicent glanced with supreme contempt upon 
her admirer,— 

“What! as handsome and rich gentlemen marrying 
ugly servant maids? I’m surprised at your offering such 
an opinion, Mr. Wiggs, but of course aunt can but act 
in one way, that is, dismiss the girl altogether.” 

“This is really what I must do,” spoke the landlady 
after a moment or two’s reflection, Miss Millicent’s 
humane suggestion not having presented itself to her 
mind, “a disgrace musn’t fall on ‘Jamble’s,’ and I shall 
be able to say with perfect truth to Mr. Verdun, the 
servant you inquire after, sir, has left this respectable 
west-end hotel, and I’m not at liberty to say where she 
is gone.” i 

This determination so elated Miss Millicent, as it did 
much towards the furthering of her romance, that in- 
stead of remaining to play divers touching songs to Mr. 
Wiggs, as she had promised before tea, she presently 
adjourned with Mrs. Jamble to her bed-room. From 
thence she was deputed with much solemnity and se- 
crecy to search out Meg, whilst Mrs. Jamble concocted 
a small moral sermon ready for delivery, and deter- 
mined to add an extra pound to the quarter’s wages, 
which were due. Small Meg in morning cap and gown, 
was busy ina suite of apartments just vacated, and re- 
ceived Mrs. Jamble’s summons with much surprise. 
She begged to remain and change her dress, but of this 
Miss Millicent would hear nothing, so just as she was 
found, they descended to the landlady’s bedchamber. 
Mrs. Jamble was there ready with her sermon, and the 
wages screwed up in a piece of paper, and intermingled 
withthe delivery of the first, she gave in detail, certain 
portions of her reason why Meg should there, that very 
night, pack up her few clothes, receive her wages, and 


depart, without further communication with the rest of 


the servants,— 

‘**For my good girl, gentlemen in these days are full 
of evil designs, and it would be such a disgrace on this 
respectable family hotel, and would always grieve me 
to think, that I had allowed you to remain in harm’s 
way, that Ihave no alternative than to dismiss you, 
without giving any information to the rest of my ser- 
vants, and with the gift of this extra pound.” 

“T’m much obliged,” replied the little housemaid, 
bursting into tears, ‘but it’s late to-night, and I haven’t 
a relative or friend in London, and know no one, except 
an old woman with whom I once lodged. And as for 
Mr. Verdun, he never 7 

This evident desire to remain, and the denial of evil 
word or look from the sick gentleman, seemed so much 
like guilt in the eyes of Miss Millicent, and presently in 
that of Mrs. Jamble’s also, that Meg was somewhat pe- 
remptorily dismissed to pack her solitary box with as 
much haste as possible, whilst a cab should wait for her 
in a back street, that ran in the rear of the hotel. To 











| see that she held no further communication with the 
‘servants, Miss Millicent followed Meg to her humble 
garret bed-chamber, and sate down on one of the beds 
whilst the small box was packed. At first the heavy things 
were put into the box, next the gowns one by one, at 
last the brown one, that had been so often watched and 
looked after, when Meglittle thoucht or knew, that it was 
| more precious than costliest velvet, or richest satin, that 
linked long years of care, of stern and solitary thought, 
of life without a home or one endearing tie, toa new 
spiritual life that seemed like youth again; that was 
| the sign of a new life, a new world, a host of new en- 
| joyments, the signet and the seal of a new appreciation 
| of nature, and the divine human heart! that was the 
| outer covering of one, that with poor coarse hireling 
i hand, had yet ministered with the faith and tenderness 
lof an angel! Touch it lightly, Meg, be careful of it; he 
that has loosed upon it, has a divine heart, and God 
and Truth are with you ! 

Miss Millicent, however, looked at it with eyes askance, 
little dreaming of these things; though had she known 
its coming day of destiny, she would have verily torn it 
into little pieces and scattered them to the winds. But it 
went into the box, other things with it, all locked; the 
pink cap in another box, that corded, Meg in her shawl 
and bonnet, the cabman come up the back stairs and 
taken them down, Meg following, and with no more 
adieu than a haughty nod. from Miss Millicent, she has 
quitted Jamble’s Hotel, and is gone on her lonely, tear- 
ful, unregarded way! 
* * 


* ie * 


| Soon after this event, there commenced, in most of the 
| daily papers, a series of advertisements, to the effect, 
that if a certain M, who through the months of June 
and July lived as under-housemaid at J—— Hotel, —— 
Street, Piccadilly, would call upon a certain solicitor in 
Lincoln’s Inn, she wou!d hear of something much to her 
advantage. Or any one discovering the present resi- 
dence of the said M. should be handsomely rewarded. 
It was soon evident, however, by this advertisement ap- 
pearing from week to week, that M. had never applied 
for this something so greatly to her advantage; possibly 
she was not a reader of newspapers, or had removed a 
long way off. The police, too, began to remark and talk 
it over at the various station-houses, that there was 
scarcely one of a division, that had not been addressed 
by a gentleman, more particularly if they were on duty 
in by-streets or unfrequented districts, and always re- 
specting the same person, a girl some eighteen years of 
age, and a servant, supposed to be out of place. The de- 
scription of dress and features were always the same. 
Then, perhaps for some weeks, the inquiry would die 
away, then be made suddenly again in districts of Lon- 
don most remote from one another, with always the 
same negative and failure. 

At last, one very cold November’s night, a cab came 
westward into Russell-square, and drove to its eastern 
side, out jumped a gentleman very lightly clad for so 
cold a night, followed by a small fat man, with very low 
quarter shoes, and with a very great habit of bringing 
his right hand up to his left arm as if he were tucking 
something under it. The gentleman turned into Ber- 
ners-street, followed by the small fat man, and stopped 
the first policeman; there was the old question put as 
heretofore, only now with more certainty. 

“TJ think I’ have seen such a person as you describe, 
come up the area step of one of those empty houses, 
a few yards down on the other side of the way.” Ina 
moment the policeman had crossed the street, and stood 
with the gentleman before the house. It was a gloomy 
looking place, evidently long shut up; the windows, 
through the interstices of dust and cobwebs, showing 
blank distances of wall and ceiling, more cold and dreary 
than the street outside. There was light, however, 
through the basement windows, that danced and flick- 
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ered on the area wall like a sprite of cheerfulness. As 
they were about to ring, an old woman with a small 
bundle on her arm issued from the door'and came up 
the area steps. She did not appear to heed the group, 
but closing the gate, was moving onwards, when the fat 
~ pushing back the gentleman, said almost breath- 
essly, 

** Ts Meg down there. I’m an old friend.” 

** Yes you'll find her; the door’s on the latch.” And 

as if her heart was full of sorrow, or her errand, an earn- 
est one, she passed as quickly onward as her feebleness 
would allow. The gentleman was quicker, for he was 
already half way down the area steps, till stopped by 
the small fat man. 
_ “Bliss ye, sir, jist let me step one minute before. If 
it shouldn’t be Meg, it will be the old sorrow and disap- 
pointment over again.” He had passed the gentleman 
before an answer could come, had looked in at the win- 
dow, and was back again. The fat waiter’s (for it was 
he) hag heart was in his voice when he said— 

“*Yes, yes, yes, sir, it is Meg, and looki i 
too, God bless her!” stuamaiialeaae 

“You'll wait here,” added the gentleman. 

“Oh! yes, sir, I understand—a situation of the kind 
don’t need company.” 

_Mr. Verdun softly opened the door and entered the 
kitchen. It was bare of all furniture excepting two 
chairs, a table, and an old dresser; the fire was very 
scant and dull, and the girl was seated by it, with her 
head bent down, and some work lying idly in her lap. 
He had looked at her, was by her side, had spoken, be- 
fore she saw him; then it was with a sort of paralyzed 
wonder, of pain, fear, sorrow, liking, all combined. 

“Meg,” he said again. She turned very pale, partly 
rose; needed not wholly to do so; for she was raised 
and in his arms. 

“ Dear, love, and is it you after all these months.” 

Some thought of Jamble seemed to come across her 
mind, for she flinched away from his manly grasp. 

“Not so, not so, Meg, unless you will not be what 
you shall be to-morrow morning—my wife.” 

“Oh, sir,” she faintly said, as her face drooped be- 
neath his passionate kisses, ‘recollect what I am, only 
fit to wait upon you, and be what I am—your servant.” 

“Fit to be my wife, Meg, no man shall gainsay it. 
If I loved you then, if I admired your tenderness, if I 
worshipped your womanly purity, I do much more now, 
knowing the circumstances that surrounded you. Meg, 
it is small payment, but it is the best I can give you to 
make you mine. God bless you, Meg, and thank you 
for your angel service.” 

And then like a child, a very little child, the stern 
man wept and knelt beside the girl. Ay, Meg, was I 
not right, he thou did’st watch had a divine heart, and 
God and truth were with thee! 

Yet, without comment on himself or his private cir- 

cumstances, he sat beside Meg, still with his arms 
around her, and told her of his many interviews with 
Mrs. Jamble, how on all occasions, and on moral 
grounds, she had refused to say where Meg was, how he 
had advertised and searched, and paid for the services of 
others, how, when all hope seemed lost, he had acci- 
dentally met with the fat waiter, who had been expelled 
from “‘Jamble’s” on account of his advocacy of Meg, 
and the tale-bearing propensities of Mr. Shark, and how 
some clue to Meg’s abode had been gained by the ob- 
servance of the post-mark on a letter to Mrs. Jamble. 
, - Yes, sir, I have been trying for a place ever since I 
eft. 
“And have got one for life, Meg, and for which your 
character is not written upon paper, but upon a human 
heart; but where’s the brown gown?” She coloured 
very much, and drooped her head. 

“Not gone I hope, nor given.” 
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faintly said, “I kept it to the very last, but it was 
obliged to go to night, the poor creature who has so 
long and so kindly given me shelter had no bread.” 

‘* She who opened the area-gate?”’ 

i. “ Yes, sir, the last thing I possess, it was in her bun- 
e.”’ 
‘More noble still, Meg, to have kept some thought 
about the gown. But I shall leave money with your 
friend, not with you, it shall not be said that you ever 
took money of mine, till you were mine. So let the 
gown be yours again, have it on by ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning, and I will be ready to give the trust you 
shall keep.” In this sort of way, but with no explana- 
tion, letting Meg take him for what he was, the “ rich 
gentleman at Jamble’s,” he sat and talked till the old 
woman returned, to be astonished to see a grand and 
well-dressed stranger sitting in that poor place, and more 
so when he gave her so much money.as five pounds. But 
she had heard Meg often speak of the “kind gentle- 
man,” and partly perhaps guessed the truth, for she 
presently digressed into small episodes concerning Meg’s 
kindness and sad struggles of late with poverty, but 
needed not to guess when Verdun, presently going, said 
good bye in words that told so much. The small fat 
waiter would have liked a second glance at Meg, added 
thereto possibly an explosion, at the cost of Miss Dust 
and Gloss, but as this was not permitted, he was soon 
once more westward with the gentleman. 

Brightest of November mornings was it, when the 
good people of Berners-street, Russell-square, locking 
up from their breakfast tables, and coming to the win- 
dows immediately, beheld a noble carriage and pair, 
standing before the long empty house. It was more a 
marvel too, when a crowd began to collect, and passers 
by talk out that there was going to be a wedding. The 
people opposite had never seen any one issue from the 
house, except an old woman and a young girl from the 
basement story ; and conjecture was added to their won 
der, when the crowd parting they saw a grave middle-aged 
gentleman, lead this same young girl, clad in the identi- 
cal stuff gown they had so often seen, up the area steps 
and place her within the carriage. The girl had ona 
straw bonnet, but no shawl; when once within the car- 
riage, however, and the gentleman had followed, he took 
up a costly one from the seat and placed it about her 
shoulders. But even then she did not look up, but sate 
with her face buried in her hands, as if she dared not 
look round upon the grandeur that had so suddenly en- 
compassed her. Two footmen closed the door, and as 
the carriage drove off, the crowd, catching up some por- 
tion of the truth, huzzaed with hearty voice. 

All the while the carriage was on its way to a church 
near Portland-place he sate with her hand within his 
own; the once hireling hand that had spread his pillow 
with tenderness, when all else was mere heartlessness 
and money service. Another private carriage waited 
before the church, out of which now came some gentle- 
men, one of whom took small Meg’s trembling arm and 
led her into the church. Never once yet had she looked 
up, never once since she had left the poor kitchen. 
Scarcely did she when she reached the altar; but knelt 
down as if half unconscious. There was another cou- 
ple waiting for the holy office, others arriving: amidst 
this crowd, however, she knelt, neither looking to the 
right nor the left, but straight up with tearful eyes, when 
it was asked, and she said “‘ Yes,” not doubtingly as if 
it were a word of bondage, but gratefully, pureiy, truth- 
fully from the heart. And when the ring was on, the 
last word said, he raised her proudly up, and whispered 
“‘mine.” Who in the wedding party just arrived saw 
and heard this? To whose eyes was it surprise and won- 
der? To whose heart envy and bitterness? To whose 
heart a pleasure? Why to no less than Mrs. Jamble, 
Miss Millicent, and Mr. Wiggs, Miss Millicent in richest 





“ T have been living on my clothes, sir.”’ At last Meg 
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natural as the one which had not been trodden, but raised 
and placed within the garlanded pitcher! 

For a moment the haughty man dropped the little arm 
within his own, spoke to Mrs. Jamble, took the small 
arm again, and swept loftily down the aisle. Mrs. Jam- 
ble whispered to Miss Millicent, Miss Millicent to Mr. 
Wiggs, Mr. Wiggs to Gloss, who was there in his black- 
est coat to see the ceremony, and all eyes followed the 
small stuff gown and the little drooping figure within it. 

The strangers were parted with at the church door, 
and the carriage swiftly bore the bridegroom and the 
bride to the Euston-square station. All that day they 
travelled through the rich counties of England, stopping 
at Birmingham to dine, and from thence proceeding 
again in the carriage. Nightfall was early and little 
could be seen, but by eight or so some gates swung 
back, then came a softer road, then a continuous ticking 
noise on the carriage top, as if from the dipping 
branches of sweeping trees. She clinging to him closer ; 
lights were seen, the carriage stopped, he lifting her out, 
taking her arm, leading her up a step or two, through a 
lofty ancient hall, by clusters of servants, into a magni- 
ficent old library, in which a great fire glowed, in which 
the night meal was spread in costly plate, in which, on 
another table, placed by a small low chair of richest 
velvet, stood the well-remembered rustic pitcher filled 
with fragrant flowers: they together thus alone, he 
clasped her to his heart, and whispered, ‘‘ Meg, thine— 
all thine!” 

“Oh, sir * * . 
say. 
“ Not sir, Meg—never that again, but husband. And 
now so long kept back, let me say what you are and 
what I am, the wife of Sir John Verdun, in this his Lei- 
cestershire home. Not merely Meg then therefore, but 
Lady if you will, though that, love, cannot add one glory 
to your sweet womanly nature. Ifyou have been hum- 
ble, Meg, by chance of circumstance, it is henceforth 
my vowed duty to raise this humility to the height that 
is its own from God, as raised I up, unconsciously, thy 
flower and placed it in the fountain. And now, by God’s 
good grace, a happy life with thee, not knowing me for 
what I was or the wealth that’s mine: but was merci- 
ful, gentle, tender, to one you knew not, to one so long 
solitary, to one long neither too well nor too happy. 
= now to supper, sweet bride, sweet love, sweet 
ife.”” 

She clung to him faintly; still whispering something 
of her own unworthiness. 

“Not one word more, Meg—but boldly look on me 
and then around—all is thine !”’ 

The night closed in and earth was richer, for this true 
and touching story of the New Lord Burleigh. 


she lowlily began to 
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OPINIONS OF CELEBRATED MEN IN FRANCE 
OF THE ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY, ETC. 


LAMARTINE. 

Tue epoch when Aristocracies fall is that in which 
nations regenerate themselves. The sap of the people 
is there.” 

LAMENNAIS. 

“The English aristocracy is the last remnant of the 
feudal institutions in Europe, and England is the battle- 
ground on which the contest for its extinction must be 
fought out.” 

M. PASSY, 
Peer of France, and one of the Guizot Ministry. 

“Wo be to those nations where the magnificence of 
the few displays itself at the expense of the greater 
number! Such is the state of Great Britain.” 

M. DE BEAUMONT. 
‘ Hasten to pass laws that shall render the soil mar- 
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| ketable—divide and fraction property as much as you 
| can—for these are the only means in reversing an aris- 
| tocracy that must fall—of elevating the lower classes— 
these are the only means of bringing the soil within the 
reach of the people—and it is an inevitable necessity, 
that the people of Ireland become the owners of the 
soil.” 
ARTHUR CONDORCET 0’CONNOR, 
General of France. 

“ With the law of primogeniture, a real elective and 
representative system is impossible. Ever will an aris- 
tocracy, with its immense fortunes, dictate to the lower 
orders how they are to vote; and if we take the fran- 
chise from the latter, and confer it exclusively on the 
middling orders, these will be found to be made up of 
the tenants and other dependants of the aristocracy. So 
long as this law shall subsist among them, I defy the 
English to operate on their representation any reform 
which will be effectual against extravagance and cor- 
ruption.” 

SISMONDI. 

‘When the property of the soil istaken away from 
the cultivator, and that of manufactures from the work- 
man, all those who create wealth, and who see it pass 
through their hands, are strangers to its enjoyment. 
They compose by much the most numerous portion of 
the nation; they call themselves the most useful; and 
they feel themselves disinherited. A constant jealousy 
excites them against wealth. * * * A revolu- 
tion in such a country is frightful. 

‘One still asks himself, who has profited by this sys- 
tem? Are the peasantry more numerous? No. The 
first advantage there sought after is the economy of la- 
bour. Are the peasantry happier? No. They are 
worse fed, clothed, and lodged, than those of France; 
and they have not the security of the latter. The la- 
bourer is never certain of employment for the year or 
even the coming week. In order to subsist, he is driven 
perpetually to the parish. The farmer—is he better 
off? No. He is squeezed by the landlord. The land- 
lord? He gets a worse rent than he would in France. 
The consumer—does he profit at the expense of the 
producer? No. He pays an extravagant price for all 
he needs. In sooth, the system which produces such re- 
sults, is no model for imitation. 

“Tf the prosperity of that country were once shaken 
—if numerous failures ruined its trade—if the increased 
price of its goods shut them out of the foreign markets 
—if the disorder of its finances forced it to diminish its 
army, its navy, and to carry retrenchment into its num- 
berless government offices—if the younger members of 
great families were condemned to inactivity, that country 
would soon learn, to its fatal experience, what are the 
ruinous effects of entails, and that in order to their ex- 
tinction, the pride of family must be attacked, and the 
whole children called to an equal participation of the 
heritage. 

GUIZOT. 

‘‘ T do not think that men can much longer persist in 
absolutely condemning these revolutions, because they 
are chargeable with errors, sufferings, and crimes. As 
to these, we must at once give in to their adversaries, go 
beyond them in their severity, and notice their accusa- 
tions only to add to them should they forget them. But 
if we summon them in their turn, draw up an account 
of the errors, crimes, and calamities of those times and 
those powers, which they have taken under their pro- 
tection, I doubt if they will accept the challenge. 

* * * 


‘“‘In the seventeenth century royalty, aristocracy, and 
the clergy in England, and in the eighteenth in France, 
lived together in a sort of lethargic peace—it might be 
said they had lost their historical character, and even the 
very recollection of the efforts which had constituted 
their strength, their renown. The aristocracy no longer 
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defended public liberties, nor even their own. Royalty | tocracy, of dependency and patronage, came a period of 
no longer strove for the abolition of aristocyatical pri- | distress. The fortunes of the great were no longer found 
vileges, and seemed even to look with favour on their sufficient to keep up their relations with the population 
possessors in return for their servility. The clergy, the | that depended on them. Landlords raised their rents, 
spiritual power, was afraid of the human mind, and | and changed their tenants; masters dismissed their do- 
no longer knowing how to direct it, summoned it | mestics. They saw in all this, only a measure of eco- 
with menaces to stop its career. Still, civilization | nomy; but it appears to me to contain the germs of 
pursued its onward course, and became every day more a change in the basis of social order, of which the 
general and active. Abandoned by its ancient leaders, | symptoms are already visible. 

surprised at their apathy, and their inanition, and per-| ‘In every case where the mass of a nation is kept 
ceiving that less was done for them in proportion as | down by main force, it yields its consent to the domina- 
their strength and demands increased, the people came tion of certain classes, only when it believes to see in 
to think that it behoved them to take their affairs into | the supremacy of the latter, a certain amount of advan~ 
their own hands, and charging themsecives alone with | tage for itself. Habit, prejudice, a sort of superstition, 
those functions which no one now discharged, they de- | and that inclination in man to consider what exists as 
manded at one and the same time, liberty from the crown | what ought to continue, prolong the ascendancy of these 
—equality from the aristocracy—and the rights of hu- | classes, and even after they have ceased to be useful; 
man intelligence from the clergy. It was then that re-| but their existence becomes precarious, and the dura- 
volutions broke out.—Let us see what they have done | tion of their prerogatives uncertain. Thus the clergy 
for the development of European civilization. En- | saw their influence fall off assoon as they wereno longer 
gendered by the same causes, by the decay of the feudal | the depositories of those branches of knowledge that 
aristocracy, of the church and of royalty, they worked | are required in the civil affairs of life, and the people 
for the same end, namely, the domination of the pecple | were no longer willing to render implicit obedience to 
in public affairs; they contended {or liberty against ab- | an order with which they could dispense. The empire 
solute power, for equality against privilege, for pro- | of the feudal nobility began to decline when they could 
gressional and general interests against those that were | no longer tender to their vassals, as the price of the pri- 
stationary and individual. * 2 * The English | vileges which the latter consented to respect, a protec- 
Revolution, more occupied with civil order than any- | tion ample enough to indemnify them for their submis- 
thing else, has, nevertheless, demanded a simpler system | sion to these privileges. The great English lords pos- 
of legislation—Parliamentary Reform, the abolition of) sessed neither a monopoly of knowledge like the clergy, 


entails, and the right of primogeniture—and although 
yet baulked in these ulterior objects, it has caused an 
immense step to be made out of the monstrous inequali- 
ties of feudal regime.” 

BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

“As soon as knowledge has advanced, and especially 
after commerce exists in a country, the despotism of 
one becomes impossible. Commerce, by conferring on 
property a new quality, that of circulation, emancipates 
individuals, and by creating credit, renders authority 
dependent. 

** But as soon as a pure despotism becomes impossible, 
an aristocracy is a real scourge ; and this explains why 
certain people in modern times, such as the Danes, in 
order to rid themselves of it, have consented to incre- 
dible sacrifices. 

** The question as to the comparative value of a pure 
despotism, and an aristocracy is, at the present day, ab- 
solutely futile. I defy the absolute power of one to ex- 
ist for ten years in any enlightened country. Buona- 
parte himself was unable either entirely to acquire it, or 
to make it last; and I defy the aristocracy to prolong 
its existence for another half century. 

‘**The English constitution is a constant theme and ob- 
ject of admiration with Madame de Stael. I am far from 
denying how much we owe to the constitution, whose 
name also has rendered important services to li- 
berty. France, in believing to imitate it, has acquired 
institutions infinitely better, and a liberty far more real. 
We have genuine elections in place of rotten boroughs. 
We are preserved from the concentration of property, 
which is the source of misery and the certain fount of 
revolutions. 

‘England is, in point of fact, only one vast, opulent, 
and powerful aristocracy. Immense estates united in 
the same hands; colossal fortunes accumulated in the 
same families; a body of dependants, numerous and 
faithful, grouped around every great proprietor, and 
prostituting to his will those political rights which the 
constitution would seem to bestow on them only to be 
sacrificed; and as a final result, a national representa- 
tion composed of placemen and nominees of the aris- 
tocracy. Such, up to the present time, has been the 
political organization of England. 

“In the midst of this combination of liberty and aris- 


nor that of protection like the barons of the middle 
ages; but they had that of patronage, and they made 
that monopoly to be tolerated by the inferior classes, in 
surrounding an@ attaching to themselves a numerous 
tribe of dependents, which they have now thrown off. 
In doing so they believed, with a blindness common to 
all aristocracies, that they were able to shake themselves 
free of the burdens, and yet retain the advantages con- 
nected with them; but these dependents, cast off by 
their patrons, came instinctively to see that they were 
placed upon a footing of equality; and in this way a 
change has been operated in the moral feeling of the 
people towards the upper classes. The old tenants pay- 
ing higher rents, or the new ones who replaced the old, 
are no longer the dependents of the landlords. They are 
men who have entered into a contract with onerous sti- 
pulations, and owe no obligations except what is there 
imposed on them. The dismissed servants have added 
to the numbers of the class who have nothing to lose— 
a class already become too numerous in England by 
means of the detestable prohibitory regulations, and its 
parish laws, so horribly inflictive on the poor. In this 
manner, a great portion of the people, formerly the sup- 
port of the aristocracy have become its enemy. 

“The first effect of the casting off of the dependent 
class has produced a second, and these two effects have 
become greater by a mutual action. 

“Up to this time, a section of the English aristocracy 
stood boldly forward in defence of liberty. Feeling 
themselves beyond the reach of popular commotions, 
they took a pleasure in limiting to their own profit the 
power of the crown. The opposition peers were vain in 
showing themselves as the tribunes of a people whom 
they guided. At the present day, this section of the 
British aristocracy perceives that the helm has escaped 
out of its hands, and is terrified at the rapid progress of 
democratical principles; its march is therefore uncer- 
tain—it no longer demands all that it once demanded, 
and it does not wish to obtain what it demands.” 

DUPIN 
On the Law of Primogeniture, dedicated by the Author, 
the eldest Son, to his younger Brothers. 

‘** The abolition of the law of primogeniture in France, 
by establishing equality in all families, has caused a 





greater intimacy of fathers with their children, and of 
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the children with each other. It has put an end to jea- 
lousies and fierce hatreds like that recorded of Esau, 
All receive the same education, the same treatment, and 
the same inheritance, There is not now one of them 
born to wealth and power, and the others destined to 
comparative privations, depression of rank and unhap- 
piness. 

‘As to the land itself, every candid person will ac- 
knowledge that the large entailed properties were the 
worst cultivated. How many lakes, ponds, and marshes 
have, within the last thirty years, been converted into 
fertile pasturage! How many extensive improvements 
have been carried into effect, which would neyer have 
been attempted by a proud noble or an uninterested 
factor! 

“The lands and forests belonging to religious and 
other public corporations were formerly wasted; for 
each incumbent naturally wished to secure the greatest 
amount of advantage to himself during his occupancy, 
without any regard to the permanent benefit of the pro- 
perty. 

**A great impulse has been given to industry and the 
accumulation of property. The frequent transfer of land, 
while it has enriched the treasury, has facilitated the 
better adjustment of the boundaries of estates. If many 
large properties have been divided, a great number have 
also been re-constructed. The economy of some has 
made up for the prodigality of others. Fach individual 
has been prosperous or otherwise, not from chance or 
from the circumstances of his birth, but on account of 
his industry or idleness, his virtues or his vices. Hence 
our cities have been embellished, our arts have been 
brought to perfection. Our dwelling-houses haye not 
only been incréased in number, but have been built 
more commodious, more convenient, and of a more 
handsome exterior; and, in fine, the effect of this new 
law has been so great that, as if by a new creation, our 
people have not only become vastly more numerous, but 
so changed for the better as to be altogether a new 
people, full of learning, intelligence, and morality.” 

JEAN BAPTISTE SAY. 

‘The defective administration of the Roman estates, 
and especially the laws which established entails and 
large properties, have converted the Campagna of Rome, 
formerly so fertile, into the present dreary and pestilen- 
tia] desert. 

‘It is not my province to inquire if, in point of right, 
a man has the power of disposing of a property after he 
shall cease to exist, in favour of another not yet in ex- 
istence, nor to examine the political consequences which 
such a right draws after it; but its economical effects 
are detestable. The people of the British Isles have suf- 
fered immensely from the agglomeration of property. 

‘“*Qn the whole, it may be said that an unequal divi- 
sion in families, and the rights attached to primogeni- 
ture, condemn the eldest sons to inactivity, because they 
have too much, and the younger to the same, because 
of their want of capital; a state of existence for which 
the prejudices of caste prepare them beforehand, For- 
tunately, personal property is beyond the reach of those 
unjust laws, whose aim is to advantage one member of 
a family to the injury of the rest.’’ 

MIGNET. 

“Since the coming of Christianity, which had an- 
nounced to man a pious, moral fraterhity, nothing has 
happened to them so admirable as what was accom- 
plished on the memorable night of the 4th of August, 
1789, in which in the National Assembly, the spirit of 
civil charity penetrated every mind—when the nobility, 
the clergy, the pensioners, the towns, borne away by a 
general emulation of sacrifices, renounced all their pri- 
vileges—when the feudal system was abolished—the re- 
demption of tithes decreed—the uniformity of taxation 
admitted—the emancipation of labour recognised—when 
particylar systems of hajetion were abrogated, and all 
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inequalities annihilated; when, in fine, amidst the most 
profound emotions and virtuous enthusiasm, was pro- 
| claimed the social gospel of the new world. 

‘*T am not one of those who dread that, in perfecting 
itself, the world draws near to its dissolution, and that 
the best falls to be the beginning of the worst. Ido not 
believe that families can suffer by the affectionate equa- 
lity established amongst the childyen—that society ex- 
periences less security where the individual enjoys a 
greater well-being—and that mere equity in the rela- 
tions of private life can conduct the state to greater dis- 
order. No. Liberty acquired to labour, protection af- 
forded to weakness, justice assured to right, the essences 
of contracts firmly secured, property more diffused, 
wealth better distributed, families more united, the na- 
tion more homogeneous—all tend to augment the 
strength of a country, and to confirm it in that univer- 
sal civil peace which constitutes the object and the 
blessings of laws.”’ 

We may conclude these significant extracts from some 
of the most iJlustrious modern writers of France, with a 
few remarks of the Translator. 

“War, which a French writer has defined as ‘ Or- 
ganized Crime,’ lias ever been the cherished occupation 
of the aristocracy. Turn toancient Rome, to Greece, to 
any country where an aristocracy has existed, and it is 
the same. Whoever will analyze the histories of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, will see in the wars of 
these nations little else than so many cases in which 
governments, moved by a powerful aristocracy, goaded 
on the people to civil or foreign bloodshed. The North 
Americans believed that the War of Independence was 
entered into by our aristocracy for plunder and confisca- 
tion of estates, and who can gainsay their hypothesis? 
Have not our wars in India, from first to last, been 
marked by the same feature of spoliation? It is clear 
also to demonstration that the late war with France was 
undertaken by the aristocracy, in opposition alike to 
the principles of justice and the real interests of the peo- 
ple of this country, end for the sole purposes of main- 
taining the privileged orders, and putting down the de- 
mand for Parliamentary Reform. For these imbeciles 
the Bourbons, who precipitated themselves from the 
throne again by the attempts to re-establish the law of 
primogeniture, and the old corruptions, the British aris- 
tocracy, shed an ocean of blood, and expended some 
thousand millions of treasure, Sheridan’s well known 
reply to a lady who asked him how our national debt 
had been created—‘ That part of it had been incurred 
in wars for putting down the Bourbons of France, and 
the rest in setting them up again’—was not more witty 
than true, and is one of the most telling sarcasms 
against our patrician rulers, who yet have the modesty 
to tell the inferior orders that they are not wise and in- 
telligent enough to have a share in the government of 
the country. Well may the orders so taxed with inca- 
pacity retort on the aristocracy—‘ You have been weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wanting,—yow have proved 
yourselves unprofitable stewards—it is our turn now, 
and the deuce is init if we do not manage our affairs 
better than you have done—at least we cannot do 


worse,’ ” 


—_—»— 


Chily’s Corner. 


THE PAINTER’S LITTLE MODEL. 


By Mary Howirr. 


Wirutrn the high wall of the garden there was nothing 
but sunshine, beautiful flower-beds, smooth grass, and 
singing birds, A young mother sate with her chil- 
dren under a birch-tree in this garden. They formed a 
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lovely group. Outside the wall the swarming children 
of the poor neighbours were at play; their shouts and 
merriment were heard by the mother and her children, 
and for some time their conversation was about them. 
‘You little know, my children,’ said she, after this 
subject®seemed exhausted, ‘ that when I was young I 
too was a poor child, a very poor child. I will tell you 
of my childhood. 
‘* My father was a gardener. I was the second of se- 
ven children; we lived in a narrow court that opened by 
a very narrow entry into the public road. There were 
many gentlemen’s houses round us, and the tall trees of 
some spacious pleasure grounds overtopped the houses 
on the one side of our court; but they gave us no plea- 
sure, because in summer they shut out the light and 
made the air close, and in wet autumn weather the 
leaves lay in decaying masses in the corners of the 
court. The house in which we lived was the smallest 
in the whole court, and I well remember that my mo- 
ther never ceased lamenting over the hardship of our 
having to pay the same rent as all the others. The pub- 
lic road into which our court opened, and from which it 
was as totally unseen as if it had not existed, was wide 
and open, there was, in fact, a sort of green in the mid- 
dle of it, round which the road ran, and houses, shaded 
by old trees or standing in the midst of gardens, sur- 
rounded it. On the other side of the court lay a beau- 
tiful church, the burial ground of which adjoined it; 
but there was a high wall between it and the houses, by 
which the air was again confined, and the churchyard 
— was locked, so that the children never played 
there. 

“My father was a working gardener who was em- 
ployed by the day; he was not an old man, and yet he 
had a slow and heavy gait from rheumatism, which was 
a great trouble to him; and this probably was the rea- 
son that he was so often out of work. He loved flowers 
and he used often to talk to us children about the beau- 
tiful gardens which belonged to the gentlemen’s houses 
around us and of the lovely flowers, which he had a par- 
ticular way of describing, as if they were living things 
that he loved. Often when he talked in this way, my 
mother or some of us children asked why he did not 
sometimes bring home some flowers from these beauti- 
ful gardens, where there was such abundance. But 
the flowers were not his; he was a very honest man, and 
therefore he never took any. 

“The descriptions which my father gave of these 
gardens excited me very much. I desired above all 
things to go into these beautiful gardens, and to see 
these wonderful flowers. I often lingered about the 
gates and palings of the great houses to peep in, and the 
little glimpses I thus got only excited me the more. 

“Our neighbours’ children mostly went to school. 
There were seven of us, five old enough to go to school ; 
but my mother had bad health, and my father had but 
little work, and therefore it was not always that the 
penny a-week could be raised to send with each to school, 
and unless we took the penny on the Monday morning, 
the mistress would not receive us. I was very useful at 
home to nurse the younger children, and when not 
needed for this purpose, or perhaps when want was 
very pressing upon us, I was employed to nurse the baby 
of a neighbour for my food. 

** As the court was so close we children were always 
sent out into the road to play. Had we been allowed to 
play on the little green all would have been well, but 
this green was private property, and was inclosed with 
handsome green iron palisadoes, which looked very 
pretty, but which shut us out from its enjoyment. Our 
favourite place of resort, therefore, was an open space 
before a large, gloomy old stone’ house, which stood 
back from the road within great gates. This open space 
was inclosed with trees; and within it were two old 
stone benches, which nobody prevented our sitting upon. 
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At the back of this house, I had heard my father say, 
there was a fine old garden, I could see the trees above 
the roof of the house; rooks and jackdaws built in them, 
but as my father never worked there I knew no more 
about it. ‘ 
‘Who lived there I did not at that time know, and as 
they neither kept a grand carriage as the other rich 
neighbours did, nor made any show either, by horses or 
servants, nobody cared much about them. There was 
one particular, however, well known to us children who 
played under the trees in front. An old, very old face 
used to be seen occasionally at two of the upper win- 
dows. It was the face of a very old woman. But lit- 
tle of her person, however, could be seen; merely the 
shoulders, which seemed to wear a sort of garment trim- 
med with fur, and the singular head with its remarka- 
bly white cap. The face was grave, with apparently 
strongly marked features, and a slight palsy kept the 
head in movement. Whenever the children were parti- 
cularly noisy the head appeared at the window, and the 
tremulous palsied movement gave the idea of her shak- 
ing her head at them and being angry. Some of them 
thought this very amusing, and would make loud noises 
to bring her to the window. They called her the old 
witch. 
“The sight of this old, singular head seen now and 
then at the upper windows of this gloomy old house, 
excited my imagination strongly; I wished very much 
to know what sort of a room it was in which she lived ; 
what she did when we did not see her at the window, 
and who and what she really was. 
“‘The windows of the room adjoining that in which 
the old lady lived had also a strange look. There were 
three of them, the middle one of which only was open, 
and that was much taller than the others, and extended 
towards the roof; the other windows were darkened. 
Sometimes the old woman was seen to look out from 
this strange middle window, but that was very rarely 
indeed. 
“ The children, the boys especially, seemed to delight 
in ridiculing the old lady; nobody had ever seen her 
go out, and as the grand people of the neighbour- 
hood were very rarely seen to call at the house in their 
carriages, they said just what they pleased about her. 
‘Beside the old lady there lived a gentleman in the 
house, whom everybody said was a great painter. He 


+had lived a deal abroad, in Italy and Germany, and 


though people said that he was a fine painter, nobody 
knew exactly what that meant; he was not a merchant, 
nor a lawyer, nor a doctor, nora clergyman, though he 
lived in a large house, nor, though he was called a 
painter, was he a house-painter, which would have been 
intelligible to everybody. He was believed also to be 
poor, and yet, as he always paid ready money at all the 
shops, nobody troubled themselves about his poverty, 
but that was considered to explain the reason why the 
rich neighbours did not visit with him, and this in some 
degree influenced the poor. 

“T used to sit and nurse and play with the children 
by the stone benches, and cast furtive glances at the 
house with fear and wonder. One day I chanced to go 
down with other children into some adjoining fields, 
through which there was a foot-path, and while stand- 
ing against a stile was addressed by a singular looking 
gentleman with long hair, and a handsome but thought- 
ful countenance. He asked me many questions—of my 
parents, of my education; he stroked my hair; put it 
back from my forehead, and looked into my face; took 
my hand, looked at it inside and out, examined my arms, 
and then asked if I should like to be painted in a pic- 
ture. I knew not what to say; I felt a little ashamed, 
and as was always the case when I addressed people of 
a station higher than my own, I replied in a whisper. 
The children that were with me laughed, and that only in- 
creased my embarrassment. The gentleman, however, 
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inquired where I lived, and said that he would see my 
mother and talk to her. 

‘When he was gone, some of the children said that 
he was the great painter who lived at the house where 
the old witch lived; and they jeered and laughed about 
my having my picture painted. 

‘* When I came home my mother said that the gen- 
tleman had been, and that I was to go next morning to 
his house. I washalf frightened. The gentleman said, 
that he would send his servant over for me, and I was 
to be paid for my time, twice as much as for nursing 
the neighbour’s child, and was to have my victuals into 
the bargain. My parents were well pleased with the ar- 
rangement, and the next morning a middle-aged re- 
spectable woman came for me. We were so poor that 
my mother had washed my clothes while I slept, that I 
might go to the great house perfectly clean; and, hardly 
dry though they were, I went in them the next morning. 

**T cannot tell you how strange it seemed to feel the 
great gate open for me, and to be taken by a side door 
into that large mysterious house. We entered a large 
marble-flagged hall, and went up a large staircase, 
where stood huge strange-looking figures, as they seemed 
tome. Higher and higher we went, and at length I was 
led into a large, darkened room, in which was a window 
high up to the ceiling, the shutters of which were closed 
below. Everything in the room had a strange look; 
large pictures, some finished, and others in progress, 
stood on large easels; casts of the human form, some 
beautiful and some which seemed horrible to me, stood 
around; hands and arms and feet in plaster were hung 
against the wall, and a huge figure seemed to be sitting in 
a tall chair covered up with cloth, from beneath which 
peeped forth a black, bare foot, which I at the first mo- 
ment believed to be that of a live person, but which I af- 
terwards found to belong to the lay figure in the chair. 

“The gentleman whom I had seen the day before re- 
ceived me kindly, he wore a grey painting-coat, and 
held his pallet and brushes in one hand, and a stick in 
the other, which at the first greatly frightened me, be- 
cause I thought perhaps he might beat me with it. My 
fears were very great, for I was ignorant, and knew 
nothing about artists and pictures. I spoke as usual in 
a low whisper, and as I meant to be very well-behaved 
I said ‘‘ please’’ before every sentence. I sate without 
my frock in my little brown petticoat and ragged che- 
mise sleeves. My attitude was not a difficult one; I was 
to represent a child among the shepherds of Arcadia, 
and in the picture sheep and lambs were lying around 
me in the midst of a beautiful pastoral landscape. I 
soon became tired however, and very restless. After 
a while the door of the studio opened, and in came an 
old woman; at the sight of her the painter drew for- 
ward a large chair, arranged the cushions, and giving 
the old lady his hand, seated her in it; her head shook 
a little; but her countenance was beautiful; mild and 
gentle, and full of intelligence and affection ; she looked 
first at the picture and then at me attentively for some 
time. I saw at once that this was the fearful old lady 
whose face I and the others had seen so often at the 
window. There she sate; ina black stuff-gown, a sort of 
furred short cloak, and that plain white cap, looking at 
me with her keen, clear blue eyes. She supported her- 
self with a silver-headed cane, which she still held while 
she sate. Her head moved slightly, and her eye rested 
upon me. ‘ The childis tired,” said she to the painter, 
and then calling me up to her, she said with what ap- 
peared at that time, severity, that I was one of those 
noisy children who disturbed her so much in the front of 
the house! I was frightened, and if she had required 
an answer from me I could not have uttered it. With- 
out asking her son’s permission, for she was the painter’s 
mother, she bade me go and take a run round the gar- 
den, and then come in again, for that I was not used to 
sitting so long and so still. 
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“ Without knowing how to find my way into the gar- 
den, I went slowly down the great staircase up which I 
had been brought, past all the huge torsoes and plaster 
figures, and after I had stood in an uncomfortable state 
of bewilderment and terror in the great hall fora mi- 
nute or two, the same middle-aged respectable Woman, 
who had fetched me to the house, came out of a large 
closet, with a jar in her hand, and locking the door saw 
me standing there, and looking half frightened. In re- 
ply to her enquiries as to what I wanted, I told her in 
my usual whisper, that the old lady had sent me to have 
a run in the garden, and that I did not know where the 
garden was. Without returning any answer, she led me 
to a glass door at the end of the hall, and opening it, I 
saw at once a grand old garden, which, like everything 
else about the place, impressed my mind at first, with a 
feeling of awe. 

‘Instead of running in the garden as I had been de- 
sired to do, I walked slowly. In after years I came to 
know that old garden well, and everything became fami- 
liar to me, but I never forgot my earliest impressions, 
although I remembered them as if they had belonged 
to somebody else. However, there I was then, strange 
to everything, and full of wondering terror. There was 
a square grass plat near the house, and in the middle of 
this stood a sun dial on a stone pillar of about my own 
height. I had no idea what it was and it looked mys- 
terious. Below the grass were cypresses and yew-trees, 
and lower still in the garden an immense cedar-tree, 
with a bench under its wide-spreading branches. The 
whole garden was quiet and solitary. There was no 
gardener at work in it at all, the sound that I heard was 
the monotonous splash of a little fountain which was 
encircled by a second grass-plat, but all this lower part 
of the garden had a wild and somewhat neglected ap- 
pearance. At the bottom of all, on a sloping bed, grew 
strawberries at that time full of leaves and fruit. I 
saw the red juicy delicious berries lying abundantly 
among the leaves, and fora long time I resisted the 
temptation they offered. My mouth watered at every 
step; I thought after a little while that I might take 
one, just ore, nobody would miss it. I stooped dewn, 
but before my hand had touched the piant, I saw 
a movement among the leaves, and out crawled a 
something which made my blood run cold. I had 
read at school about the serpent tempting Eve to eat the 
apple, and involuntarily I thought that this too was the 
serpent, or the evil one in another shape. The ser- 
pent however tempted Eve to sin, but this strange ap- 
parition drove at once from my mind all desire to 
pluck and eat. 

Some way or other, I know not how, but I felt as if 
this was the strange, unshapely spirit of the place; the 
solemn yew-trees ; the black-branched cedar, the mourn- 
ful splash of the fountain; the large gloomy house, the 
old mysterious lady, with her palsied head ; the artist’s 
room with his plaster figures of beauty and terror, all 
at once combined themselves into one idea, and that 
was connected with the queer, crawling creature that 
was now slowly receding from me: I ran, down the 
walk, past the fountain and the cedar-tree, and within 
sight of the house, where I once more took my time, and 
walked slowly, looking at some large scarlet lilies that 
had sprung up among a tangle of jasmine, starred over 
with its white flowers and which partly fallen Arom the 
wall, either by neglect or accident, produced a beautiful 
effect and which, as I afterwards found, the artist him- 
self had been observant of and had introduced into the 
foreground of that very Arcadian picture in which I my- 
self was figuring. Here I stopped, and here again, 
moving slowly along the border, was, as I supposed at 
first, that very same unshapely monster from which I 
had just fled. 

“*T was, at that time, an ignorant little creature ; I 
had heard of witchcraft and magic, and imps and fiends, 
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and I knew but very little of the true history of any-| «well the ee . i 
saat ns Q 'y are quccr things,’ she said, ‘to those 
thing; therefore it was perhaps no wonder that I at | who have never seen anything of the sort before, very 
once imagined that myself or the garden was bewitched, queer! And those tortoises,’ added she ‘may. cite 
| and that the very thing from — I had just fled had, | lived a hundred years, for anything I know; and they 
| by somestrange power, conveyed itself away to be ready | may live a hundred more. It’s a great age that, is it 


for me when I next stopped. |not?? I made no reply, but fixed my eyes on her 


“Twas frightened indeed, and with a sort of frantic | countenance, thinking how very old she also looked, 


terror I ragback to the strawberry bed to see if it were | when she startled me by saying,—‘ perhaps you think 


there. But/I could see nothing of it; it was gone.! mo ; : : P 

oie ; 5 | me as old as the tortoise; perhaps you think me a hun- 
Where should [see it next? I did not dare to stop and | grod years old? No, I’m not that, I’m not so old as the 
look, but running now with all my might, I hastened | tortoise—I am only eighty-nine !’ ’ 
back to the house, and passing through the large glass) «ho painter now “came forward with his book and 


| 
once more was in the at sil all, ¢ laa: . : : 
| tog of the ari Mocaconly I Fit vi a rig ong aay | laid before me an engraving of just such a tortoise as I 
hope of seeing the middle-aged woman, but she was in- | _ + song hei — ~ oo a ence? ge coage, _— e 
visible, and all was as silent as the tomb, excepting the | °T6 -207 Sudden’y interrupting himself, he said ; —* but 
ial ail ot Aitetael tu dan miltimety ticking of q | You can t understand this ; you know nothing either of 
|| large old ‘clock, the face of which was surrounded with | coi gee’ A ete geography oo yy veith ed reoqoang 4 
| gilded rays, and the great pendulum of which heavily a ad "ye a f ae prerseedeleiapeteg: tam igh oss Seat 
| swung to and fro, keeping such audible count of its mo- | pi OY SESE Se INNS TER. 2 PTS 
s, that I felt as if it would stun me if I lis ag bay 
| thins seh the teat: of ae soothed tyne ed “He put the book back in his book-case, and then 
| matielte pian , oe. sitting down before his beautiful picture, took me be- 
“The old lady was still sitting in the large chair as 1 | ‘Wee" his knees.—‘There is the very iangle of jasmin 
‘| had left her, and with her silver headed cane in her hand i of which grows the scarlet lily, and there, under 
|} a aan hed never moved. The artist was at work at | those branches, creeps forth one of the very tortoises 
° é Sc a . thes Sie ee SOE - pr 
|! his picture, and I at once saw that the old woman had | YU have seen!” I gave an involuntary shudder ene I 
taken my place as his sitter, and that he was painting | there indeed saw it, as it seemed to me, creeping forth 
|| her also into hislarge picture. Neither they nor I spoke, | from the oe with its old, ang d ge a be- 
| and for a little while I watched him at work on that old | —— nae ae of ryt crag a a Se: eee 
|| and really grand head. - j the mysterious Aleroglyphics. . 
“ Srscviing seemed strange and like a dream... ‘Poor thing, she is frightened even at the picture of 
|, around me T felt as if the picture were real, and | the tortoise,’ said he, speaking loudly to the old woman, 
| Fl everything else ideal. Out of this dream-like | and then again turning to me he began to tell me about 
| feeling I was roused by the old lady who calling me to | beautiful foreign lands where these tortoises come from, 
her side, asked me abruptly what I Pad iecan in the | nd all that he said, seemed full of such a spirit of love 
side, ¢ e a é ad s 1c , keel aie ci ; 
garden. Her manner was kind, although somewhat | “4 beauty, that I involuntarily shed tears. I cannot 
sharp, and therefore, although I still spoke in my timid | tell why, but my own life seomed - 9g 0 ——, 
sd hes . eee ) i » miserable court in which we lived, where we pai 
whisper and with my scrupulous regard to what [| ithe miserab ? : 
ns y E 4 a high rent for the smallest house, and where we chil- 


P he ee andidly j ie ) 
vate Botan fn eens oe ay ne lan often cried for hunger and cold. It seemed to me 


“Please,” said I, “ there’s such a queer thing in the that somehow or other, life ought to be different when 
garden—oh ped queer un !”” | even the strange, stupid-looking tortoise was so much 

eemnerancsighe say ?’ asked the old lady, who was | cared for by God as, from what the artist now told me, 
rather deaf, and to whom my whisper was inaudible. _| ! felt it to be. Naar fin 4 

“Her son repeated my words with a smile, and com- But God was caring for me even then. From that 
ing forward to us asked me what that was like which I | 4ay new life dawned upon us. My father was regularly 
had seen employed to work in that garden; and when, in a few 

“T described, with all the exaggeration of my igno- | Y°#? death deprived seven young children of their 
rant fear, the creature that I had seen; its strange un- | Patents, we found the truest friends in the good artist 
earthly withered sort of countenance and its four legs | and his aged mother. , 
like distorted arms; and the strange case or “lid,” as I | She lived, like the tortoises, to be a hundred years 
called it, under which it hid itself and upon which were | 0/4, and as to the painter, you know him, pe Poi tg 
curious and mysterious looking signs, as if painted in |} 38 Mr. » the well known Royal CAP UIOE 
'| dingy gold. I’said that the creature seemed to move | ™Y tevered and beloved benefactor. 
slowly, but that when I left it at the strawberry bed, and | 
|| ran with all my might towards the house, it had got | 





| 


| 








! there before me, and was staring at me from under a —»>— 
red lily. 
“The artist smiled again, and again repeated my 
|| words, with an accuracy which surprised me, to the NOTE. 


| 

{ 

| old woman. | . ‘ 

| ‘<« Tt was a tortoise,’ exclaimed she, when she heard, Wirn this number concludes the third half-yearly 

and smiled too. ‘ She has seen the two tortoises, and | volume of Howirt’s JouRNAL, and from causes now well 

she took them for one,” said the old lady, speaking loud | known, and announced in No. 75, it passes into other 

|| and laughiug quite merrily. ‘hands. Should we have any future connection with it 
“* You never saw a tortoise then in your life before ;’ | ca ellinaesepegirtampiinlinn-ieea alias ser ablapiaiiate 

said the artist to me. | the fact will be duly announced, if not, it will in name 
“T replied ‘No,’ in a whisper. | only, continue Howrrr’s JournaL.—Ens. 


‘* She has never heard of a tortoise in her life,” said | 





| 
| 
| 
| the old lady, and then said as if correcting herself,— 
| ‘* poor thing, how should she !” 
‘“‘ The painter went to a large book-case at one end of 
his studio, and took down a book, and the old lady | 
went on talking to me. 


END OF VOLUME THREE, 
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TO THE WORKING CLASSES OF THE GREAT MANUFAC- 
TURING TOWNS. 


Excellent and Earnest Friends, 

If there be truth in public rumour, and an opi- 
nion unanimously expressed is usually taken to have a pretty 
broad foundation of this kind, most cordial and earnest feelings 
exist between me and yourselves. You on your part recognize 
me for what I am, in all sincerity, your friend; I, you as friends, 
to whom, and to your great interests, the duties and services of 
a life are unalterably apportioned. When such is the relation 
between noble consideration and earnest duty, the result, in 
years to come, must be such as both of us desire. 

Feeling that I am thus addressing an increasing audience of 
attached friends, I enter upor this entirely political portion of 
my life, with an earnestness worthy of the work before me ; and 
now for some weeks since I had the pleasure of reading your 
communication from Huddersfield, I have been anxious to ad- 
dress you, not only on the point referred to—co-operative labour 
—but on one or two others, which I consider equally important. 

At a period like the present, when the great questions, so vi- 
tal to your industrial and social interests, have reached, as I be- 
lieve, too progressive a point, to be much dependent eitheron a 
form of government, or on ministerial! advocacy for further prog- 
ress in the same direction, I wish to strongly impress upon your 
attention, as a vitally important, as well as profound truth, 
that all reforms and ameliorations of whatever kind, will be 
only secured and carried onward by constitutional and legitimate 
methods; that is to say in plainer and other words, nothing will 
be gained by destruction, but all things may be hoped for, and 
absolutely secured by the gradual process of adding im- 
provement to improvement, thus making every parent reforma- 
tion give birth toa new reform. Destruction affords no such 
necessary principle of human advance. Thus speaking, I, of 
course, allude to the present Chartist demonstrations through- 
out the kingdom, and the threatened resort to physical force. 
But judge the threat, and the men who threaten; you will ea- 
sily penetrate the disguise they have assumed, the lion’s skin, <o 
hide the most insufferable.and worst of all deformities, 16No- 
RANCE. But is this the Chartism of William Lovett, of the latter 
opinions of Thomas Cooper? No! They have emphatically told 
us, that besides widening the basis of representation, other con- 
tingent reforms are necessary, reforms of ourselves. That we 
must bear forth in our several conditions, the mighty facts of | 
temperance, self-cducation, and moral conduct; and would destruc- 
tion of what sort soever, pulling down parliament houses, sack- 
ing a city, or burning acts of parliament—effect what is de- 
sired, or will destruction of our great commercial trade, or the 
revolution of the kingdom, effect any benefit either? These | 
men answer “ yes,” many of them and often, and in that sort of | 
oratory, which is apt to seduce, men like yourselves, suffering 
under depression of trade, under unequal laws, under a fear- 
ful amount of taxation on the necessary articles of subsistence, | 
under the worst demoraliser, poverty, under the lack of that | 
sound primary education, which the paternity of # judicious 
government, ought, and yet will afford its citizens. But 
be not seduced by it, and you will not when I tell you the fact, 
that this sort of Chartism is the offspring of popular ignorance; 
and had the governing class taught instead of quibbling over 
religious dogma, every man that now in most deplorable igno- | 
rance, shouts “‘ destruction” would haVe said, we need two re- | 
forms, and will have them, constitutional reform, and personal 
reform. Now, the laws of nature, those on which the experi- | 
mental ones of government will finally rest, offer no analogy to 
the doctrines of those men; they add to and improve by continu- | 
ous causes, and never annihilate and build up afresh; so does 
the same primary fact hold good to the laws and facts of social 
government. Moreover there are two other points which 
annihilate this doctrine of annihilation. ‘The truest and best 
reformers have always been educated men, and this becomes a 
more ostensible fact as society progresses, and the greatest law- | 
makers and law reformers, are not only they who speak in | 
parliament or sit in council, but far more those who by their 
greatness of thought, the truth of their pens, the vigour and 
humanity of their actions, carry forward all the great circum- 
stances of their age; for every cause has to do with the aggre- 
gate condition of society, its happiness, its progress, its welfare; | 





and he who elaborates the statistics of temperance, who im- 
proves the steam engine, who wars against sanitary abuse, is 
equally a legislator, and such ones as we require, for their re- 
forms carry forward their generation. But where end the words 
of these demagogues of the market place? If they died with the 
breath that utters them it would not matter, but they do 
more than stimulate self-love, they stimulate the worst of pas- 
sions, they appeal to the worst of ignorance—they thrust back 
needful reforms a century. Now laws to be good, reforms to 
endure, must arise out of the major opinion of a community, 
and in the case, (say even of success) they would not be the re- 
sult of the opinions of the majority, and you are too just, I am 
sure to succumb to a minority of opinions, or to be led, except 
by the wisest and sincerest men of your country. As I have be- 
fore said, and it is an undeniable truth, that the greatest of 
needed reforms, are progressing steadily and quite irrespective 
of ministerial advocacy, and that moreover, in connexion with 
the present phase of civilization ALL cLasses are looking not to 
things, but to the spirit of them, to principle not to party, to 
the action of religion not to its dogma, to existence not 
to form. I heartily believe this; and depend upon it, re- 
forms are stable and progressive, when this connexion of in- 
terest forms the basis of public action. When the other day I 
read Prince Albert’s speech at the meeting of the ‘ Improvement 
of Labourers’ Dwellings Association,’ I said to myself, * here isa 
true sign of the times, here is a true sign of one point of civili- 
zation, here is a prince wise enough to see what is needed, and 
what his age demands, that of the unity of all classes in one 
interest. I said ‘*German philosophy, and German liberty are 
not make-believes, when they make a prince wise enough to de. 
clare that the rich have their duties, and courageous enough to 
tell the people they have theirs.” I firmly believe this unity of 
interests will be seen more day by day, that it is a portion of our 
new philosophy of facts, that it is arising out of our religion, 
that it is the essential spirit of our reforms; that it will be the 
salvation of all classes of this country. 

Now as to your duties these demagogues say nothing, but I be- 
lieve, that on these far more than on any other things, depend 
the success of the reforms we need. Do not think by what I say, 
that I urge to quiescence whilst one injustice exists. But let 
your unity be that of common sense, let it be the unity that 
will produce rrurr. Now as far as regurds the matter of re- 
presentation, the government theniselves see some necessity of 
reform, if at least their ostensible organ the 7'imes may be de- 
pended upon, and I believe the government is ut present so situa- 
ted, that if even not willing, it would think it unwise to disregard 
your expressed opinions through your representatives. But I 
think there is another, and more fundamental moral force point 
of reform, than even this of representation, one that no go- 
vernment can control, no purty or faction defeat, for it rests on 
the best ground—yourselves. ‘nis 1s Co-orrrative Lanour, 








| Co-operative Labour, without any religious or political dogma 
| annexed, 
| nions. 


We need bread more than we do arguments or opi- 


The success that has attended your small beginnings in Hud. 
dersfield shows what a great thing this combinative principle is, 


| and now looking at the present state of the country, at your 


own condition, at the necessity of a new adjustment of the la- 
bour question, let us look at this co-operation point applied to 
EMIGRATION, Now, the first point with me is always what Lord 
Bacon calls rrvurr, and I am so far national as to crave tangi- 
bility in every shape. I want your honest, nervous labours to 


| bring you bread; I want to see your wives and children no 


longer crushed and degraded by penury; I want to see the men- 
tal capabilities God has bestowed upon you elevated and ex- 
panded, not through such horn-book and copy-book education 


| as has hitherto been thought sufficient for the ‘‘ lower orders,” 


but by such a liberal primary education as is given in the schools 
of the cantons of Switzerland; in a word, I want your labour to 
be productive, and for this you must have a field. Under pre- 
sent circumstance, this country does not afford one; at least, 
not sufficient for that amount of reproduction your necessities 
require. But I think, if you would avoid all the merely specu- 
lative points of co-operation, and keep steadily to the simple and 
practicable one of getting together a little ready capital, that is, 
nett capital, after the expenses of your shop, your land, and so 
on, have been paid, it would be more profitably laid out in the 
purchase of land in North America and Australia, especially if 
the proposed facilities iu the purchase of land there be afforded, 
than here at home, and by furnishing as funds, available means 


| of comfortable emigration to, say, five, seven, or ten of your 


members at a time, Gradual emigration of this character is far 
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large body. Through this means you would be enabled to pre- 
serve the parent association and the parent means, as a nursing 
place and a nursing power, for others and others to follow in 
your steps, whilst you would be as good fathers, preparing a 
larger and: better home for your children. Your honest labour 
would thus, as it were, bridge over the Atlantic, for you to go 
forward to sow, and to reap, and to enjoy, and thus to bless 
the earth in the fulness and gladness of your natures. I am not 
one of those who think it necessary to wait for times and sea- 
sons. For all practical purposes, the season is this moment— 
now, if we will but accept and take it; and whilst others are 
disputing the rival plans of Fourier and Cabet, you may have 
kine and homesteads, and waving corn upon millions of acres of 
the yet untilled aud unpeopled earth! 

I suggest this plan to your consideration—and I am pleased 
to think that it was sketched out more in detail, and lay 
amongst my papers, several weeks before the present sugges- | 
tions, now before the House of Commons, were broached. Not, 
however, that I am upon principle an advocate of any scheme 
or plan, which expatriates a people from their native soil, because 
it is untenantable through the imbecility of its rulers, or the ex- 
istence of injudicious laws, especially such as relate to the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, but that under present cir- 
cumstances, it is of vital importance, that your first and great 
object be that of sustenance—and this object cannot be so pro- 
fitably or so immediately attained as through emigration. I 
think, too, that if a necessary portion of the funds was forth- 
coming, and were a steady and simultaneous movement made 
on the part of the working classes, government would most wil- 
lingly assist. Of this Iam sure. Its political embarrassments 
are too serious, to allow it to neglect a constitutional movement 
of this character. Such movement would be far nobler and 
more significant of ultimate success, than any physical force de- 
monstration whatsoever. As I have before said, and you have 
shown it by the success of even so small a movement as that of 
Huddersfield, that salvation lies in your own hands. This 


more serviceable than when undertaken simultaneously at 


truth is a solemn one to those fully aware of the real physical 
and mental condition of the great foundation classes of this 


country. For some past weeks I have been wading through a 
mass of parliamentary evidence that has revealed to me in all 
its appalling extent, the destitution and wretchedness that ex- 
ist, with but few exceptions, throughout the operative and agri- 
cultural classes. Both are deeper and darker than the night. 
And therefore when I say, that physical destitution such as this, 
is the worst and most debasing of curses, you will judge how 
earnest is my advocacy of, and how important is, the question 
of subsistence, and the plans which lead nearest and soonest to 
its attainment. As for the general manufacturing industry of 
this great country, it is in a deplorable condition. Our absurd 
money laws, our restrictive imposts, have robbed you and your 
children, by causing foreigners to import our machinery into 
their countries, instead of our factures, b we insist 
upon a specie payment, instead of honestly rejoicing in an ex- 
change of cotton and corn. We therefore want customers, 
which you through emigration would best supply. You would 
thus make your labour doubly productive, to yourselves and to 
the mother country. 

I have not space here, to enter into the detail of any specific 
plans; though I will give my attention to the matter in one of 
my recognised organs, if you should desire it. But men who 
have made so good a beginning, as many of you have, can do 
without much theory, and also materially assist this great foun- 
dation point of labour by those of temperance and self-educa- 
tion, or rather, I should say, of school education of the very 
best kind,.if the Temperance question be made yours. Be go- 
verned by this great fact of temperance, and your moral power 
is irresistible. The writer of the ‘Temperance Tract in Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany, published in 1844, brought the cost of in- 
toxicating drinks consumed in this country to. the sum of 
£65,000,000 annually, inclusive of wine; whilst, according to 
my own statistical analysis, founded on Parliamentary Returns 
kindly furnished to me by an official friend, I find the sum spent 
now, exclusive of wine consumed by the aristocracy, in intoxi- 
cating drinks, tobe £71,526,;445 4s. Only one-twentieth part 
of this sum saved annually,: would not merely give your chil- 
dren that desirable primary education, which, irrespective of 
class or station, fits the individual for those moral and social | 
duties required for the well being of society, but would also carry 
out emigration on the grandest conceivable plan. As it is, far 
more than the annual revenue of this country is spent in the , 
gratification of a debasing vice, which, beyond all others, -“ 











grades a people, and makes them powerless in the hands of 
their rulers. But let this mighty moral force of Temperance | 
increase ; let it go side by side with that honest matter-of-fact _ 

part of co-operative labour, from which fruit may be expected, 
and not the mere brambles and thorns of religious or political 

speculation, and I am certain, every reform within the province 
of good and progressive government, may be insisted upon and 
expected. With these two moral levers of sobriety and capital, 

the opposition of a faction, even that of an aristocracy, is a sha- 
dow. For myself, I am not dismayed by the present aspect of 
the times; such adverse periods are always those which give 
birth to the noblest reforms, and if Iam not a false prophet, 
some of the profoundest points of philosophic government, will 
make rapid progress in the few next years. 

But above all things be steadfast to this matter of co-opera- 
tive labour, it is the foundation of every thing. Never mind 
how small your beginnings, even if they be like those of Jason 
Bold and Lucy Faith. Recollect the coral insect beneath the 
ocean. Like that, work on, in the still deeps of your poverty, 
your tribulation, your many-sorrowed lot, and believe and have 
faith, that labour, thus silently and laboriously begun, will, 
like the islands and continents of the Pacific, come upwards to- 
wards the light and face of Heaven! I believe this, as I believe 
in the benignity and wisdom of the ever living God. Rally too, 
round that noble portion of the press which has never failed you 
or your cause; let not its writers feel disheartened through neg- 
lect and discountenance, as is somewhat the case at present. 
Believe me most earnestly your friend in humility and truth. 
One whose highest ambition is, to be now and hereafter known 
as the single-hearted friend of the great working-classes of this 
country ; one who will never see fear in your behalf, or fail to 
speak the truth, whether it be of condemnation or praise. In 
all sincerity, Your’s faithfully, ’ 

E1iza METEYARD—SILVERPEN, 

59, Lamb’s Conduit-street, London. 

June 13, 1848. 


STAMFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

On Tuesday the 16th inst., Passmore Edwards delivered a 
lecture in the Lecture Hall of the above Institution, on “ the 
pleasures and advantages of knowledge.” And on Thursday the 
18th he delivered another lecture on ‘the tendencies of. the 
age.” This Institution is in a flourishing condition and .is 
likely to do much good in the town, It is principally supported 
by young men of inquiring minds. ‘hey have a. discussion 
class, in which questions affecting the political and social well- 
being of man are debated, as well as others of a more scientific 
character. This Institution goes on hand-in-hand with the 
Temperance Society. The Lecture Hall is used on the Monday 
night for a Temperance lecture, frequently during the week for 
a lecture on Science, History, &c., and on Saturday the de- 
bating class occupy it. 

COST OF MEXICAN WAR. 

Wuat HAs THE Mexican War Cosr?—What has the war 
cost us?—120,000,000 of dollars! 120,000,000. of dollars! 
Is this a great sum? Is it a loss to us? _ Could we have made 
any use of it? With the interest of 120,000,000 dollars we 
might found a National Gallery that would rank with the 
British Museum as the British Museum does with the Cabinet 
of Pennsylvania College. The famous ‘‘Garden of Plants,” 
founded and endowed at Paris by Richelieu, in the times of Louis, 
XIV., and which is, the greatest in the world, did not cost, 
from then till now, as much as three months of the Mexican war. 
With 120,000,000 dollars a school-house and church might . 
crown every hill-top, from the Penobscot to the Rio Grande, , 
and teachers of knowledge and righteousness might do their 
mission of good without money or price from any one.—North 
American , 
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